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he ABSTRACT : 
vel The system of objective weather map anaylsis used at the Joint Numerical Weather Prediction Unit is 
"ep described. It is an integral part of the automatic data processing system, and is designed to operate with a 
ive minimum of manual supervision. The analysis method, based mainly on the method of Bergthérssen and Didis, j 
of is essentially a method of applying corrections to a first guess field. The corrections are determined from a : 
85 comparison of the data with the interpolated value of the guess field at the observation point. For the analysis 
dy of the heights of a pressure surface the reported wind is taken into account in determining the lateral gradient 
ad of the correction to be applied. A series of scans of the field is made, each scan consisting of application of 
| corrections on a smaller lateral scale than during the previous scan. th 
as The analysis system is very flexible, and has been used to analyze many different types of variables. An 

example of horizonta) divergence computed from a direct wind analysis is shown. 

of 1. INTRODUCTION certain type over such an area. Considerable effort was 
he The process of transforming data from observations control [4]) 

it irregularly spaced points into data at the points of ™0Fe, the formation of the matrix elements and the 

‘rgulurly arranged grid has often been referred to matrix triangularization required at each grid point 

8 “objective analysis.” An objective analysis scheme involved considerable computation. As a result of these 

ust perform several functions, namely, interpolation, Considerations, the Joint Numerical Weather Predic- 
o- Mrnoval of data errors, smoothing, and, in most appli- tion (JNWP) Unit, after extensive trials of the above- 
ol Mictions, should contain some method of insuring internal mentioned scheme, changed its analysis procedure to the 
wy, Wsistency, one described in the following sections. The system 
01. The method of analysis originally su ted by Pan- described below is based essentially on the general 
) naly ginally suggested by Pai y ge 
ical M'ky [9] and modified to the system described by Gil- method described by Bergthérssen and Diis [2] and 

inst and Cressman [5], consisted of fitting some kind resembles to some extent the method recently reported 
oa f° Polynomial by least squares to the data. Further by Haug [6]. 


lots with this method were described by Cressman 
‘| and by Johnson [7]. This method, originally de- 
“ghed for areas of relatively dense and redundant data, 
‘(not prove too practical for use over a hemispheric 
tea, Much of the hemispheric area is characterized 
few idely scattered observations, which one de- 
ws to fit as exactly as possible. The least squares 
Wlynomial s-heme tended to develop instabilities of a 


2. PREPARATION OF THE DATA 


One of the major problems in the practical application 
of any objective analysis scheme is the problem of data 
reliability and the detection and elimination of errors in 
the data. For this reason, a short description of the data 
preparation method follows. 
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| Fieure 1.—The JNWP grid. 4 
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Data are received via teletypewriter from the Northern _ jected to a hydrostatic check and corrected where possible. 4 
Hemisphere. The teletypewriter reports are processed The erroneous data which cannot be corrected are deleted. : 
automatically by an improved version of the automatic All wind soundings are checked for vertical consistency, _ 


data processing system described by Bedient and Cress- with the erroneous parts of the reports being deleted. 4 


man [1], using the JNWP Unit’s IBM 704 computer. The elements to be analyzed are then selected an! sorted 
During this process the temperature soundings are sub- into a geographical order. 
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Fieure 2.—Section of a plotted chart. The two left-hand digits 
are the thousands and hundreds digits of the 500-mb. height. 
The third digit is the wind direction on an eight point scale 
(0 = North), and the fourth digit is the wind speed in tens of 
knots. Missing data are indicated by X’s. 


At this point a control on the process is introduced by 
means of the production of a plotted chart. Here, the 
digits of highest significance are printed in their approxi- 
mate geographical location (within the nearest grid 
square). The grid currently used for analysis and fore- 
casting is shown in figure 1. A section of the plotted 
map is shown in figure 2. This plotted map gives the 
monitoring analyst a picture of the data coverage. The 
listing of each report on the map is also helpful for sub- 
sequent monitoring of the automatic error rejection proc- 
ess. The plotted map is quite cheap to obtain, requiring 
10 seconds for the calculations and the preparation of the 
tape, which is then used to print the map on the off-line 
printer. The printing requires about 40 seconds. 


TasLe 1—The type of first guess used for each type of analysis 


Field analyzed First guess 

500-mb. chart minus forecast 850-500-mb. 
thickness. 

extrapolation from 850 mb. and 500 mb. 

700-mb. temperature. 700-mb. temperature estimate obtained by 
relabeling current 850-500-mb. thickness chart. 

700-mb. dewpoint depression_.---...- 24-hr. forecast, if available, otherwise a constant 
average value. 

und components of the Geostrophic u and components. 


(All forecasts are from numerical models now in use at JNWP) 
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3. THE ANALYSIS SCHEME 


The analysis scheme has been designed to have a maxi- 
mum of flexibility, and has been used for the analysis of 
many different elements. The method consists essentially 
of using the reported data to make successive corrections 
to an initial guess. Suitable smoothing routines are 
interspersed. 

In order to obtain the greatest amount of accuracy with 
the least amount of computation, it is essential that the 
first guess be as accurate an approximation to the final 
field as possible. Table 1 lists some of the various types 
of analysis which have been performed together with the 
first guess which was used. The choice of a first guess is in 
some cases arbitrary, but can easily be changed if a better 
guess can be obtained by some other means. The use of 
a forecast of any element as a first guess for the analysis 
at a subsequent time would involve complications from 
boundary errors if the forecast and analysis grid were of 
much smaller size than that shown in figure 1. 

The analysis is then performed in a series of “scans”; 
ie., passes through the field. In a given scan, the grid 
points are considered successively. The values of the first 
guess of the element to be analyzed are corrected accord- 
ing to the reported data. In order to illustrate the cor- 
rection process, the analysis of 500-mb. heights from 
mixed wind and height data will be considered. 

If height only is reported by an observing station, a 
correction C, is computed for a nearby grid point, as given 
by the relation 

C,=— WE, (1) 


where £, is the error of the interpolated value of the first 
guess field at the location of the observation, and W is a 
weighting factor given by 


@) 


In the expression for W, d is the distance between the 
grid point and the observation, and J is the distance at 
which W goes to zero (only positive values of W are 
used). The curve of W vs. dis shown in figure 3. The 
simplified form for W, as compared to that used by Berg- 
thérssen and Déés, or as compared to some suggestions 
received, was chosen In order to minimize the amount of 
computing required. The weighting factor, depending 
on the distance d, must be computed a very large number 
of times in each scan, and the computation time must be 
kept short. Since NV? is fixed for a given scan, the com- 
putation of a value of W involves one each multiplication, 
subtraction, addition, and division, and is economical. 

If both a height and a wind are reported, a correction 
(, is computed for a nearby grid point, as given by 


—uay)—D | (3) 
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to be 2°. A short series of tests with various valves js 

desirable in order to produce the best value of A for 

given type of analysis. 

/ 3 In a given scan, a correction is computed for each grid the 

Fr ! point within radius .V of any reporting station. sh 

: \ The feature of this analysis scheme which differs most ara 

° from others referred to earlier is that a series of scans js i 

* made using successively decreasing values of .V. The bal 

ba fact that the various corrections (computed for a grid ans 

bee point from data with the circle of radius .V) are averaged tion 

to obtain a single correction (equation (4)) means that ity. 

type of smoothing has taken place over this circle. The of 

Ficure 3.—Curve of the weighting function W vs. distance d. use of a series of scans with decreasing V values allows Wl 

Solid line refers to equation (2). Dashed line refers to recent the analysis of a spectrum of scales. The largest value of se 
changes for scan 4 (see text). N used can be set to permit the correction of the largest- 

Aa gest sm 

scale errors in the first guess, while the smallest value sets hig 

Where D, is the observed height at the location of the ob- @ lower limit to the scale that can be analyzed. sie 

servation, « and v are the observed wind components in The machine program has been written to permit a gre 

the # and y directions at the same point, f is the Coriolis _arge flexibility in the number of scans and in the size of ] 

parameter, g is the acceleration of gravity, m is the map the values of V. Table 2 shows the values used for 500- the 

scale factor, Av and Ay are the components of the map mb. analysis up to this time. The size of the area con- elit 

distance from the observing point to the grid point, and sidered during the first scan is so large that heights only wh 

D, is the value of the height at the grid point in the first are considered during this sean. On all subsequent scans pri 

guess. The factor / represents the average ratio of the both heights and winds are used. ‘ 

geostrophic to the actual wind, and is set at 1.08 (see [8]). Quite recently it has been determined that a better pri 

This amounts to passing a plane in the wyz coordinates horizontal resolution of the smaller-scale components of she 

through the observation, multiplying the increment be- the 500-mb. height field can be obtained by modification firs 

tween this plane and the first guess of the pressure sur- Of the weighting factor used during the last scan toa for 


face by W, and adding the resulting increment to the first 
guess. 

If only a wind is reported, @, is determined by equation 
(3) except that D, is then the height interpolated from 
the first guess at the location of the observation. 

All the data within the radius V of the grid point under 

consideration are considered. Each observation report- 
ing a height is used in the computation of a value of (), 
and each observation reporting a wind is used in comput- 
ing a value of @,. Thus for a station reporting both 
height and wind there is a value of C;, and a value of (@,. 
After the values of C; and C, have been computed, the 


constant value of 1.00 from the observation location out 
to the distance .V, where it becomes zero. The value of 
N for the fourth sean is set at 1.00 grid lengths. This 
revised weighting factor is indicated by the dashed line 
in figure 3. 

Early trials with the analysis indicated that in an area 
where the first guess was very poor, slight discontinuities 
tended to develop at a distance of 3 to 4 grid lengths from 
an isolated observation: i.e., at the distance where the 
weighting factor is rapidly approaching zero. This was 
corrected economically by the introduction of a smoothing 
program. This program makes passes of the field D 


correction @ to be applied is determined as a weighted using the smoothing function 


mean; D=3D+13D (5) = 
where 3) refers to the sum of the values of 7 at the of 
CZ GtTEC, (4) four nearest grid points. During a 500-mb. analysis the a 

Anmn+n, smoothing is done one time between scans 2 and 3 and re 

where m and n, are the numbers of C, and C, values ¢ time between scans 3 and 4. cel 

respectively, and A is a weighting factor. ‘The factor A In an operational system where a forecast from a pre- fre 

can be regarded as the weight given to the lateral gradi-  Vious analysis is used as a first guess for the next anal- re: 

ents of the first guess as compared to the observed winds, Tante 2—Valuee of N corresponding to successive scans. th: 

which have a weight of one, and is given the value of 4. —<— === by 

The value given to A naturally depends on the quality Sean No. | N (grid tic 
of the lateral gradients of the first guess. For example, 

in the computation of 100-mb. analyses, the first guess is es: 

taken as the chart for the previous time. Since it is 


desired to fit the observed winds quite closely, A is taken Bea Saas Sob a it: 
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ysis, | 1e above smoothing has the additional function of 
gradu: lly reducing the amplitude of- smaller-scale sys- 
tems which continually remain in areas of very little or 
no data. This is believed to be a desirable attribute of 
the system, since there is no known method of forecasting 
which permits an accurate description of small-scale 
systenis a number of days in advance. 

Since the 500-mb. height field is used as input to the 
balance equation (Shuman [11]) the conclusion of the 
analysis is used as an opportunity to apply the restric- 
tion (, > —f/2, where & is the geostrophic relative vortic- 
ity. This is done by making successive modifications 
of the height field until the required criterion exists. 
When applied at 500 mb. and at lower levels this usually 
results in modifications of the height field which are 
smaller than the probable errors of the observations. At 
higher levels this seems at times to be an unrealistic cri- 
terion to apply, since the required height changes can 
greatly exceed the probable data errors. 

Finally, a smoothing is applied to the height field with 
the use of a smoothing operator (Shuman [12]) which 
eliminates components of wavelength of 2 grid units, 
while leaving those of 5 or more grid units wavelength 
practically unchanged. 

The results are printed in two forms. First is the 
printed 500-mb. chart. Following this, a chart is printed 
showing the difference between the final result and the 
first guess. This latter chart is useful in monitoring, and 
for detection of special errors and any unusual problems 
which may arise. 


4. AUTOMATIC ERROR DETECTION AND REMOVAL 


Errors of all sizes can still occur in the data furnished 
to the analysis program. The checks for vertical and 
internal consistency as well as the comparison of dupli- 
cating reports made in the pre-analysis processing do not 
remove all errors. For example, there may be a partially 
garbled report which was too damaged to permit the 
usual checks. The remaining data could contain an error. 

As mentioned earlier, it is necessary to obtain an inter- 
polated value of the height field of the previous scan or 
guess field at the location of an observation before making 
the next scan. At the same time an interpolated value 
of the geostrophic wind is computed. Before each scan, 
a comparison is made between the interpolated and 
reported winds and heights. If the difference exceeds a 
certain value, the reported value is rejected and erased 
from the memory of the computer. The limits set as 
rejection criteria are listed in table 3. As a last check 
the stations whose reports deviate from the final analysis 
by more than 200 ft. or 40 knots are listed for the informa- 
tion of the monitoring analyst. 

\Vhen data are selected for rejection by the above proc- 
ess, the location of the reporting station is listed on the 
printer, together with the type of rejection. If the mon- 
itoring analyst chooses, he can cause the computer to stop 
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TABLE 3.—Mavimum permissible difference between data and the 
interpolated field values of the previous scan for 500 mb. 


Height Vector 
Prior to scan No.— | difference wind 
difference 

Feet Knots 
600 70 
350 60 


after each data listing. By the use of certain switches, 
he can cause the listed data to be rejected or retained and 
used, as he wishes. However, ordinarily all listed data 
are rejected. 

The use of successively decreasing error limits as shown 
in table 3 represents a gradual tightening up of the error 
toleration as the analysis is refined by successive itera- 
tions. Observations differing unreasonably from the first 
guess are rejected immediately before scan 1. Observa- 
tions differing excessively from their neighbors are re- 
jected later. As an average number, about two or three 
reports are rejected during the course of a hemispheric 
analysis, in which 400 to 500 reporting stations are used. 
Naturally, there are many more errors in the data than 
two or three, but the majority are removed or corrected 
in the pre-analysis processing. 


5. OPERATIONAL USE OF THE ANALYSIS PROGRAM 


The total time required on the IBM 704 computer for 
a 500-mb. analysis over the grid of figure 1 averages about 
15 minutes, with some variation depending on the amount 
of data received. All maps are printed on the off-line 
printer, requiring the additional time of 3 minutes each 
for the last two maps. The time required for the 850-mb. 
analysis is about the same. An analysis of dewpoint 
depression has been done 3 times weekly for experimental 
quantitative precipitation forecasts and requires only 
about 9 minutes, since experience has shown that fewer 
iterations of this analysis are required. Maps of any 
single field for the United States area require a total of 
6 minutes, since this occupies only a small fraction of the 
total grid area. The time of 6 minutes represents almost 
an irreducible minimum with the present program due 
to the required overhead of sorting, tape handling, ete. 

The 500-mb. analysis has been done by computer at the 
JNWP Unit every 12 hours for 11% years, starting in 
early April 1958. Since that time no hand analyses have 
been made. The 850-mb. analysis has been done by com- 
puter for over a year, starting in late summer of 1958. 
The only manual interventions required come in the form 
of additional reports, sometimes synthetic, which are in- 
troduced by the monitoring analyst. 

For the 500-mb. analysis, the additional reports are of 
four types. The first represents a hand-editing of re- 
ports from non-reconnaissance aircraft. These reports, 
in so-called plain language, are at the present time too 
unsystematic in form and doubtful in accuracy to be 
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edited automatically. The second type represents a ver- 
tical extrapolation of surface data to 500 mb. This is 
done occasionally in areas of surface but no upper air 
data, especially when it is thought that a failure might 
occur in the 12-hr. forecast because of sudden cyclogene- 
sis. The third type is entered in certain areas where the 
data are always received too late for current use (more 
than 614% hr. after observation time). In such areas se- 
lected pieces of the late data are modified by the 12-hr. 
forecast and entered as current data on the next map. 
The Siberian Arctic coast is one area where such steps 
are necessary. Finally, there are always some reports 
which are received too badly garbled for machine recog- 
nition. ‘These are indicated on the monitoring list pro- 
vided by the automatic data processing program. In 
some of these cases, the monitoring analyst can retrieve 
the 500-mb, data and enter them by hand. 

For the 850-mb, analysis a number of surface ship 
reports are entered by hand for oceanic areas of sparse 
upper air data, These are automatically extrapolated by 
the computer to 850 mb. These must be entered by hand 
due to the large frequency of errors in the ship position 
reports, which makes automatic editing risky. In prin- 
ciple one can handle this problem automatically by sim- 
ulating the manual procedures; i.e., by keeping a running 
log of several days on the position of the ships and by 
correcting the erroneous position reports. However, the 
problem is complicated by the lack of identification of 
many ships and by errors in the identification of others. 
Nevertheless, we plan to attempt to program a system of 
this type before long. 

It can be seen that most of the hand entering of data 
is necessitated by imperfections of the meteorological 
reporting and communication methods; i.e., by slow or in- 
accurate communications from remote areas and by insuf- 
ficient checking information in the reports. In time these 
situations may improve, permitting increased automa- 
tion, 


6. GEOSTROPHIC AND NON-GEOSTROPHIC 
ANALYSIS 


The analysis scheme described above, when used for 
analysis of the height of a pressure surface, needs a speci- 
fication of the relation between the wind and the height 
gradient. In equation (3), this is specified as being 
essentially geostrophic. However, it is important to note 
that this specification applies less and less strictly as one 
goes farther from an observing station, with the result 
that the final analysis is not necessarily very geostrophic. 
The departures from geostrophic winds shown in the 
analysis can be considerable in an area of high observa- 
tion density where the reported winds and heights do not 
agree well with the geostrophic approximation. 

In [4] an analysis experiment was described in which 
the wind relation used was given by the balance equation; 
i.e., 
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and 
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where ¢ is the height of the pressure surface and y is the 
stream function. 

An analogous experiment was performed with the 
analysis program described in this paper, with the use 
of the following procedure : 

(a) Using a 24-hour forecast as first guess (for con- 
sistency with the other examples shown below) the 500- 
mb. height analysis was made using heights only. Re- 
ported winds were not considered. 

(b) Equation (6) was solved for a stream function 
map, using the heights of (a) as input data. 

(c) Using the stream function map of (b) as first guess, 
an analysis was made using only the reported winds. 
For this purpose equation (3) was changed to 


The symbols have the meanings given previously except 
that y, and y, are the stream functions of the first guess 
at the observation point and the grid point, respectively. 

(d) Given values of ¥, equation (6) was solved for the 
height field. 

Insufficient analyses of this type have been done to 
show any pronounced differences between nongeost rophic 
and geostrophic analyses. However, it is probable that 
the inaccuracies arising in the solution of a Poisson equa- 
tion over a large (1,977 points) grid make the accurate 
representation of the final heights of the pressure surface 
extremely difficult. This conclusion is supported by the 
examples given in the next section. 


7. EXAMPLES 


Several experiments were made with the data for 0000 
emt, August 20, 1959. For convenience in representa- 
tion, the analyses were confined to the area shown in 
figure 4. In order to make the examples more interest- 
ing, a 24-hour forecast was used as the first guess instead 
of the usual 12-hour forecast. Analyses were conducted 
with the following variations: 

(a) A complete 500-mb. analysis. 

(b) An analysis using the reported heights only and 
disregarding the reported winds. 

(c) An analysis using the reported winds only and 
disregarding the reported heights. 

(d) An analysis using the balance equation as the wind 
law. 

Verifications of the analyses were made by com) iting 
the r.m.s. difference between the reported height~ and 
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je heigi'(s interpolated from the analyses to the loca- 
js of cach observation. The interpolation was made 
athe plane fit by least-squares to the four heights at the 
»mers of the grid square containing the observations. 
fhe rm.s. vector wind difference between reported winds 
yd geostrophie winds from the analyses was also com- 
wted for each map. The interpolation in the analysis 
sjs made linearly in each grid square. In the case of 
je non-geostrophic analyses, the wind relation of equa- 
jn (7) was used. The results are given in table 4. Fig- 
we 4 shows the height analysis obtained by item (2) in 
uble 4, together with the data used. 

One of the most interesting results shown in table 4 is 
he excellent quality of the analysis obtained when using 
nly the reported winds. In an analysis for winds only, 
ie mean height over the area is not changed. If the 
wea analyzed is large enough that the mean algebraic 
wight error of the first guess is very small, the heights 
fthe resulting analysis will be accurate. So far as this 
sample is representative, one could conclude that most 
fthe information regarding the 500-mb. contours in a 
iense data area is contained in the winds, the heights 
dng relatively redundant information. 

Even in an area of dense data the results of this anal- 
sis scheme are not completely independent of the first 
gess. The slightly lower height error obtained with 
ihe 24-hour forecast as first guess as compared with the 
hour forecast is probably attributable to the apparent 
jumal variations of the 500-mb. surface. 


8. DIRECT WIND ANALYSIS 


An analysis of the w and v components of the wind can 
emade by the above method by obtaining a first guess 
ifthe components of the wind from a stream function 
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TaBLE 4.—Comparison of analyzed values and the data for experi- 
ments on August 20, 1959, 0000 amr. 


r.m.s. r.m.3. 
height wind 
error error 
(meters) (meters/ 
sec.) 
(2) height and winds used: 
14.0 5.2 
(3) heights only: 
(4) winds only: 
24-hr. forecast as Ist guess. 14.6 5.2 
(5) non-geostrophic analysis. 17.8 5.2 
(6) heights and winds used: 
12-hr. forecast as Ist guess. 16.2 4.9 


map. Then by using the correction equation (1) and by 
going through a series of scans, as described earlier, a 
separate analysis of each wind component can be ob- 
tained. This adaptation of the analysis program was 
made by Mr. A. Kneer and Capt. J. Neilon, USAF, of 
the JNWP Unit, who made several such analyses. The 
divergence field computed from one of these analyses is 
shown in figure 5. 

Referring to figure 4, we can see that the divergence 
field of figure 5 is relatively smooth and has believable 
magnitudes in areas of dense wind coverage. In other 
areas, the magnitudes seem suspiciously large for 500 
mb. in a summer situation. For example, the wind at 
Churchill, Manitoba, seems to be considerably subgeo- 
strophic on figure 4, and is largely responsible for the 
relatively strong convergence and divergence patterns 
indicated to the west and east of that station. The 
reality of this situation is difficult to estimate without 
additional supporting data. 

Variations in the analysis procedure were tried, but did 
not effect changes in the divergence of more than 20 per- 
cent. It is therefore concluded that the divergence pat- 
tern of figure 5, over the United States, is indicated by 


Fioure 4. Objective analysis for a North American section of 
the ma, for 0000 emt, August 20, 1959. The contours were 
‘raced om the band-contour output of the IBM 717 printer. 


Ficure 5.—Horizontal divergence computed from a direct wind 
field analysis. Values are in units of 10° sec.”. Map for 500 mb., 
0000 em, August 20, 1959. 


= 
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the observed winds, and does not depend very much on 
the details of the analysis procedure. Further studies 
will be made of divergence patterns using this method of 
analysis. 


9. THE PROBLEM OF INTERNAL CONSISTENCY 


The internal consistency required of an analysis sys- 
tem depends on the use to be made of the analysis. Since 
direct wind-field analysis over a large part of the hemi- 
sphere does not seem feasible with today’s data, fore- 
cast models of the next few years will probably have to 
use the height field and its derivatives as input data. 
A procedure suitable for currently-used multi-level models 
has been to use the first two surfaces analyzed in an ex- 
trapolation to the other levels (see Brown [3]). This 
extrapolation is used as the first guess, and is modified 
only by reported data. However, this method still does 
not insure that the implied static stability will every- 
where remain positive if the surfaces analyzed are close 
together in the vertical. For this problem it is planned 
to use a special program which makes the necessary small 
adjustments in the heights of the pressure surfaces to 
insure positive stabilities everywhere. 


10. CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis system described above has proven to be 
a flexible, inexpensive, and satisfactory system for the 
present requirements of numerical prediction, and has 
been in continuous operational use for over a year. 

For more advanced prediction models, particularly 
those using the “primitive” equations of motion, the de- 
mands for internal consistency may exceed the capabil- 
ities of this system. Suggestions for more elegant 
methods of achieving internal consistency have been made 
by Sasaki [10]. 

The problem of automatic recognition and correction 
or removal of erroneous data is a very urgent one. The 
methods described in this paper have worked fairly well 
in operational use. However, a much more satisfactory 
solution would involve improved methods of automatic 
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detection and correction of the communication erpoys 
directly on the circuits, since these account for the ma. 
jority of the “erroneous” reports. 
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FORECASTING MIDDLE CLOUDINESS AND PRECIPITATION AREAS 
BY NUMERICAL METHODS 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER EDWARD M. CARLSTEAD, USN 
Fleet Weather Central, Suitland, Washington 25, D.C. * 
(Manuscript received July 9, 1959; revised October 7, 1959] 


ABSTRACT 


A numerical prediction model suitable for computation using large-scale digital computers to forecast amounts 


of middle cloudiness, areas of precipitation, and precipitation amounts is presented. 
products derived from an operational Joint Numerical Prediction Unit forecast model. 
certain mathematical equations, and input-output format are presented. 


The model described uses 
Background information, 
Figures showing a sample series of prog- 


nostic charts are presented. Results, limitations, and future prospects are discussed. 


1. BACKGROUND 


The providing of upper-level and surface prognostic 
charts for use in the field has been undertaken with con- 
siderable success by many meteorological activities in- 
duding the Joint Numerical Weather Prediction Unit 
NWP) and the National Weather Analysis Center 
(NAWAC). The increasing success of these products 
vrves to remind one of the other “face” of the prognostic 
“coin,” namely, determining weather elements from prog- 
nostic information. This paper describes a beginning 
method of predicting areas of occurrence of middle cloudi- 
uess including amounts, and areas of large-scale precipi- 
tation including quantitative amounts. Further, these 
predictions will be produced in a form suitable for trans- 
mission to field activities for operational use. 

Work has been done on this problem in the past. 
Smagorinsky and Collins [5] considered the problem of 
the mechanics of the formation of precipitation based on 
the laws of fluid mechanics and used a computer to solve 
these laws in the form of certain mathematical equations. 
With the placing in operation of the “thermotropic” two- 
level model at JNWP in the spring of 1956 [7], charts of 
initial and forecast vertical motions were made available. 
Coincident with this, studies were commenced at JNWP 
0 examine some possible uses for these charts. One re- 
sult of this examination was the development of a tech- 
nique by Lewis [4] using vertical motions and constructed 
i00-mb. trajectories to forecast the change in the 700-mb. 
dewpoint depression at one station for a period of 36 
hours. This work showed the difficulty of numerically 
forecasting the change in 700-mb. dewpoint depression 


*Work undertaken while assigned to the Joint Numerical Weather Pre- 
diction Unit, National Meteorological Center. Present affiliation: U.S. 
Navy Project NANWEP, U.S. Navy Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif. 
Opinions expressed by the author are his own and do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Navy Department. 
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unless both horizontal advection and changes due to ver- 
tical motion were considered. Another result of this 
work was the determination of a nomogram (fig. 1) of the 
relationship between middle cloudiness, precipitation, ver- 
tical motion, and 700-mb. dewpoint depression. The 
sample of data going into this scatter diagram was fairly 
small, but additional samples of data have tended to con- 
firm the isolines of the nomogram. The promising results 
of Lewis’ work led to a project at JNWP to adapt this 
technique to a hemispheric grid and to compute a fore- 
cast of a field of dewpoint depressions and associated 
weather patterns by use of the high-speed IBM 704 com- 
puter at JNWP in Suitland, Md. 


2. INITIAL MOISTURE INPUT FIELD 


The moisture that is contained within the atmosphere 
is distributed irregularly through it. It would be desir- 
able to attempt to forecast the changes in moisture at 
many levels within the atmosphere. However, because of 
the limitations in the number of fields that can be carried 
internally within the machine, it is not possible to treat 
more than one level at present. It was decided to work 
with the advection of moisture at 700 mb. because this 
would allow the direct usage of the results of Lewis’ 
work; because the 700-mb. level is near the primary level 
(500 mb.) of the present operational JNWP models; and 
finally, because the presence of moisture at 700 mb. is a 
good indicator of a “deep” moisture layer. Upon exami- 
nation of early forecasts it was seen that several forecasts 
were “missed” because the atmosphere was saturated from, 
the ground to just below the 700-mb. level and was very 
dry above. This caused the model to work with a much 
too dry moisture field. It was decided to modify the mois- 
ture input data by computing a moisture field consisting 
of the average of the 850-mb. and 700-mb. dewpoint de- 
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36_ (hence providing, among other things, a verification of the 
32. 24-hour forecast dewpoint depressions), and a punched 
es card deck, in binary, of the dewpoint depression field, 

PARTLY 
24, PRECIP CLOUDY | CLOUDY CLEAR 
20! 3. FORECASTING MODEL 
16. The forecasting model, which uses the moisture field 
12. which was obtained as described in the previous section, 
depends upon the hourly fields of 500-mb. stream function 
data, the hourly large-scale vertical motions, w, and 
4, the hourly forecast 850—-500-mb. height thickness fields, 
) ——s—s S(O, alll of which are saved on a magnetic tape from the 
38 4 operational run of the JNWP two-level model. The 
- general principle of operation of the middle cloud and 
; recipitation area forecast is to advect the initial moisture 
Frid Swith a computed 700-mb. stream field, modifying 
-16_ the dewpoint depression with the forecast vertical mo- 
-20 tions. Then, with the aid of the Lewis nomogram, the 
7 expected future weather conditions can be determined 
~~ from the forecast moisture field and the forecast vertical 
~28, motion field. To obtain the wind velocity at 700 mb. 
-32. the following interpolation is performed: 
~36 


Ficure 1.—Nomogram used for determination of weather cate- 
gories, giving weather as a function of vertical motion in milli- 
meters per second and the 700-mb. dewpoint depression in de- 
grees Celsius. Enter nomogram with 700-mb. dewpoint depres- 
sion and vertical motion and forecast weather indicated within 
envelopes. (From [4].) 


pressions. This resulted in an immediate improvement 
in forecasts. Another data problem encountered was due 
to the scarcity of moisture data aloft over the ocean areas 
of the world. This problem can be reduced considerably 
by inferring the 850-700-mb. dewpoint depression from 
surface ship reports. Referring to the nomogram (fig. 1) 
it can be seen that if certain weather conditions (say, 
rain) are observed, a dewpoint depression of about 2° C. 
can be assumed without too much error. This type of in- 
ferred report is easily introduced into the automatic data 
processing system [1] that is currently operational at 
JINWP. 

The operation begins with the analysis of the initial 
moisture field. Data for the analysis are obtained from 
the automatic data processing data tapes. The analysis 
is performed by the JNWP objective analysis program. 
This analysis program starts with a “guess” field consist- 
ing of the 24-hour forecast dewpoint depression field avail- 
able from the previous day’s run and modifies this guess 
field with current data. This technique has the valuable 
attribute of preserving continuity over areas of sparse 
data. The output of the analysis program consists of a 
map of dewpoint depressions, a coverage chart of sta- 
tions reporting data, a chart of the difference between the 
“guess” (24-hour forecast) field and the final analysis 


where 


25—2 
.25— 28.5/std. Atm. 


In interpolating for the wind at 700 mb., the wind is 
assumed to vary linearly with height, and the shear wind 
is assumed to be reduced below the geostrophic by the 
factor f/f, where 7 is the Coriolis parameter at 45° of 
latitude. The geostrophic wind shear was first used, but 
it was found to yield much too large wind speeds in low 
latitudes. No serious error is caused in middle latitudes 
or even in high latitudes by replacing f by 7 in the ex- 
pression for shear wind, and more realistic, if not more 
accurate, wind values are obtained in low latitudes. In 
the solution of the balance equation at JNWP to obtain 
stream function values, 2 is used as the boundary value 
for (fv)/g. This not only reduces the velocity normal 
to the boundary below the geostrophic by the factor of 
f/f, it also leads to a similar reduction below geostrophie 
in the tangential component at the boundary. Thus, 
our interpolation formula is consistent with other com- 
putational practices used in the forecast. procedure. 

A number of charts of this computed ¥; have been 
produced as well as charts of wind speeds and directions 
computed from the y, data. These wind charts were 
compared with actual analysed charts and with random 
wind observations at 700 mb. Also, several cases of 
winds computed from y; fields were compared analytically 
with actual observations over North America. These 
experiments showed no significant difference between 
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werage winds computed geostrophically from actual 
walyses and winds computed from the v, fields. 

After the y; field has been determined, the local rate 
of change of the dewpoint depression 7,, at time 7 is 
sven by 

_ 


I 


shere f is the Coriolis parameter at 45° latitude, and g is 
ihe acceleration of gravity. Dewpoint depression changes 
jue to vertical motion are assumed dry adiabatic in 
jature, and the vertical gradient of dewpoint depression 
s assumed to be locally zero. The coefficient y is then 
the dry adiabatic rate of change of dewpoint depression, 
wd is approximately equal to 8° C./km., depending on 
mperature and pressure. The vertical motion, W’, at 
ime r is obtained by 


W,=3 (Writ Wry) (3) 


ying one hour increments in 7, Centered differences in 
(ime are used for extrapolation of 7,, namely, 


t2 (38), (a) 


Negative values are not permitted. 

Within the model there is a field of the altitudes of 
smoothed terrain. Using this terrain height field (z,), the 
ipproximate surface stream function, v. is determined at 
each point 7, 7 by extrapolating from 500-mb. stream func- 
tion data to the surface altitude as follows: 


a 25— 2s, ’) 
= —( 5 
Vou, Std.Atm. 6) 


Using y, to determine the surface wind V,, the vertical 
notion at the surface due to terrain is given at each 
point by 


Ws, (6) 


lt is probable that the decrease in the value of oro- 
graphically induced vertical motions with height is non- 
linear. Estoque [3] and Smebye [6] suggest that the factor 


(*) suitably represents the decrease of orographic 


vertical motion with height, where p is pressure and p, 
is the standard atmospheric pressure of the altitude at 
point 7, 7. 6 is taken here to be 2.5. The vertical motion 


at 700 mb. due to orographic effects is given approximately 
by 


2.5 
Wo, (7) 


The effect of the surface friction contribution to vertical 
motion was shown by Smagorinsky and Collins [5] using a 
telat:onship derived from Charney and from Brunt. The 
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vertical motion at 700 mb. from surface friction wy, is 


given by 
2.5 


where K, the coefficient of eddy viscosity, is 10° cm./sec.; f 
is the Coriolis parameter; v, the angle between the wind 
and isobars at the surface, is taken to be 22.5°; and ¢, is the 
relative vorticity at the surface and is related to V’y,. 
The final large-scale vertical motion used in the fore- 
cast is given by 
(9) 


and is then used in (3). 
3. OPERATION AND OUTPUT 


The forecast change of the dewpoint field is computed 
in 1-hour time steps using the method outlined in the 
previous section. At the end of each time step, the Lewis 
nomogram table is entered to determine at which points 
large-scale precipitation is expected to occur. At these 
particular points, the temperature at 700 mb. is estimated 
from the forecast thickness value by the following simple 
relation (temperature in ° A.) 


25— 28.5 


Std.Atm. 


Smebye [6] has shown that the quantity of precipita- 
tion falling out of the atmosphere, assuming a pseudo- 
adiabatic process, is related to the temperature at 700 
mb. and the vertical motion. Therefore, if large-scale 
precipitation is indicated for a point, then the tempera- 
ture at 700 mb. is estimated and, using the vertical motion 
forecast for the particular time step, a 1-hour precipita- 
tion quantity is determined for each point. These results 
are accumulated in a special field, and are printed out as 
a 24-hour quantitative precipitation forecast chart (fig. 
4) at the end of the forecast. 

At times 0, 12, 24, and 36 hours, the Lewis nomogram 
is entered and the cloud and large-scale precipitation 
parameter for each grid point is determined. This field 
is contoured with the following scheme : 


(No symbol) _... Less than 0.1 middle cloudiness. 


0.1 to 0.5 middle cloudiness. 

0.5 through 1.0 middle cloudiness. 

aa aes Area of active tropical shower activity and/or 
area of intermittent large-scale precipitation. 

Area of large-scale precipitation. 


At the grid points are entered the forecast mean dewpoint 
depressions in tenths of degrees Celsius. It must be 
noted that this model is considered to depict only large- 
scale weather occurrence, since the mesh length of the 
grid used at JNWP is about 200 miles. Disturbances 
smaller in size than this may be lost within the grid. 
The areas depicted by the “0's”, and not appearing in 
the Lewis nomogram, are the result of an attempt at 
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Ficure 2,.—(A) Initial chart of middle cloudiness and large-scale precipitation for 1200 amv, April 28, 1959. Grid values are mean 
850-700-mb. dewpoint depression in tenths of degrees C. See text for meaning of symbols. (B) Fronts and observed areas 
of precipitation for 1200 emt, April 28, 1959, taken from the National Weather Analysis Center surface analysis chart. (C) 12 
hour forecast middle cloudiness and large-scale precipitation area chart for 0000 gr, April 29, 1959. (D) Observed frontal post 
tions and precipitation areas for 0000 emt, April 29, 1959. Note: Because of necessary reduction for printing, only a portion of 
the charts is shown. The forecast program produces charts covering the entire Northern Hemisphere to about 15° N. 


showing areas of active tropical shower activity. Curtis 
and Panofsky [2] showed that there is a poor relationship 
between vertical motion computed from the thermo- 
tropic model and tropical air mass shower activity, in- 


cluding the afternoon shower activity over the United 
States in summer. They did find a good pre:lictor of 
convective activity by considering the moistur present 
in the 900-700-mb. layer and the presence of » heated 
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Fievre 3.—(A) 24-hour forecast middle cloudiness and large-scale precipitation area chart for 1200 emt, April 29, 1959. (B) Ob- 
served frontal positions and precipitation areas for 1200 amt, April 29, 1959. (C) 36-hour forecast middle cloudiness and large- 
scale precipitation area chart for 0000 emt, April 30, 1959. (D) Observed frontal positions and precipitation areas for 0000 6m, 
April 30, 1959. 


surface under a tropical air mass. On the assumption noon and over sea areas having a mean sea surface temp- 
that this relation would obtain elsewhere over the hemi- erature greater than 72° F. were listed. This list of 
phere where tropical air is present over a heated surface, points is contained within the program to “tag” the grid 
grid} ints over land masses for times during local after- points where the shower predictor would obtain. After 
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Figure 4.—(A) 24-hour precipitation quantity forecast for 
period ending 1200 emt, April 29, 1959. (B) Observed 24-hour 
precipitation quantities for period ending 1200 amr, April 29, 
1959, in the area of the contiguous United States. Note: Pre- 
cipitation quantities forecast here are those obtained by con- 
‘sideration of some large-scale processes only. Tropical air 
mass shower precipitation quantities are not considered here. 
Tropical shower activity is important and experiments to in- 
corporate this factor are continuing. 


the program computes the weather parameter for a point 
from the Lewis nomogram, the grid point list is con- 
sulted to determine if the point is “tropical.” If so, the 
thickness field is consulted to see if the forecast value of 
the 850-500-mb, thickness is greater than an arbitrary 
value of 14,000 feet. If so, the forecast dewpoint depres- 
sion value for the point is tested to see if the relative 
humidity is greater than 60 percent. If all these tests 


are passed, the probability of tropical shower activity is 
good and the parameter for tropical showers is stored 
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for that point. It will be noted that all large--cale pre- 
cipitation areas are surrounded by a band of ©)” char. 
acters. This is due to an effect of the contouring )rogray, 
The numerical value of showers for the col touring 
program must be chosen between cloudy and precipi. 
tation. Hence, when the program contours the large. 
scale precipitation areas, the areas are surrounded with 
spurious “0’s”, This is rationalized to be acceptable be. 
cause precipitation is often intermittent or showery at 
the edges of an area. 

The maps are printed on “onion skin” tracing paper 
which can be run through a reproducing machine with 
a plastic overlay of the geography superimposed. Exam. 
ples of the forecast are shown in figures 2 through 4, 

At present, the program nearly saturates the storage 
capacity of the IBM 704 computer. Within the limited 
space remaining, experiments are being conducted on ways 
of estimating the quantity of precipitation from shower 
activity. 


4. LIMITATIONS 


The limitations of a scheme such as described herein are 
several. The development of multi-level models is in its 
infancy. ‘There is much room for improvement within 
these models and as these improvements are effected re- 
sults from the forecast-of-precipitation-model should in- 
prove. It is believed that the largest error in forecasts 
stems from the errors in placement and magnitude of the 
vertical motion centers. This error is also associated with 
the present two-level model’s inability to forecast true 
baroclinic development. Second, the forecast precipita- 
tion mode] depends upon empirical relationships to deter- 
mine weather parameters. These relationships are not 
understood at present. Third, the precipitation model is 
not a true three-dimensional model but it is rather a one- 
level forecast with some degree of freedom in the vertical. 
Fourth, there is no allowance for obtaining moisture data 
from below the 850-mb. layer and we have no way yet of 
doing this. Last, the effects of latent heat of condensa- 
tion where precipitation is forming have not been con- 
sidered. Thus, there is ample material for future experi- 
ments with better models. 

Verification is largely subjective. Although the pre- 
cipitation quantity chart can be verified by comparison, 
such subjective verification of middle cloudiness is not 
simple often due to obscuration by low clouds and dark- 
ness. The verification of the forecast of dewpoint de 
pressions for 24 hours is accomplished by machine. The 
machine computes the mean absolute error over the grid 
points encompassing the dense data network of North 
America. Insufficient verification data have been collected 
to date to permit a comprehensive objective verification. 
Activities of the Air Force, Navy, and Weather Bureat 
are receiving these charts by facsimile and local de!ivery 
and are evaluating them for usefulness. 

To show the factor of machine speed over hand speed 
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jr the -ame job, the following figures are presented: 
jewis’s ‘echnique takes about one-half hour to compute 
ie forecast dewpoint depression spread for one station. 
The forecaster was forced to use charts 12 hours apart 
» compute the trajectory of the parcels. The present 
gachine forecast technique produces a 36-hour dewpoint 
epression forecast for 1977 points using time steps of 
mly 1 hour. This 36-hour forecast takes only 15 minutes, 
, gain factor of 35,586. In addition, the machine pro- 
ies the forecast in map form along with auxiliary 
jarts. Granting the crudeness of this forecast model, 
tis possible to foresee the time when electronic computers 
vill actually forecast the meteorological parameters on an 
merational basis, This day may not be too far away. 
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Weather Note 


MEASUREMENT OF WIND SPEEDS NEAR A TORNADO FUNNEL 


RESEARCH UNIT, U.S. WEATHER BUREAU, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(Manuscript Received July 8, 1959; Revised November 12, 1959} 


On April 2, 1957, a tornado struck Dallas, Tex. Dur- 
ing this storm at a site about 1,500 feet from the tornado 
path, Mr. Maurice Levy, a photographer for the National 
Broadcasting Co., took some excellent pictures with a 16 
mm. movie camera exposing at 24 frames per second. 
In all, nearly 600 frames were exposed. 

A Weather Bureau meteorologist from the Kansas City 
Research Unit later measured angles and distances at the 
Dallas site for use in computing distances and sizes of 
features shown in the pictures. The Research Unit en- 
larged the individual frames to 4-inch x 5-inch prints 
to facilitate the computations. One set of computations 
was made to study the horizontal motion of identifiable 
particles of debris, about the funnel vortex. Of these, 
149 individual particles were considered large enough and 
could be traced long enough to yield significant measure- 
ments. Their movements were traced for periods in ex- 
cess of 100 frames. The time interval covered was short 
enough that for all practical purposes the distance be- 
tween camera and funnel could be taken to be constant. 
Each particle was identified on the prints involved, and 


the particle’s apparent direction of motion, relative size, 
and instantaneous position relative to the vortex were 
recorded. 

By trigonometry, the path of the particles was found 
to be about a circle of approximately 300 feet in diameter, 
Deviations did not exceed 10 percent. The speed of the 
particles was obtained by measurement of the distance 
traveled against the time involved. This distance tray- 
eled is defined as the apparent movement corrected for 
curvature of the path. The maximum speed obtained 
from this method was 212 miles per hour.* 

It must be mentioned, however, that this is only the 
speed of a particle which does not necessarily reach the 
speed of the wind. The relation of the particle speed to 
the actual wind speed depends upon the aerodynamic 
properties of the particle itself, and this information is 
not available. 


*Mr. Walter Hoecker of the Office of Meteorological Research, U.S 
Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C., using another movie from another place 
along this tornado’s path, obtained a rather close value, about 170 m.p.b. 
(personal communication). 


New Weather Bureau Publication 


Technical Paper No. 36, “North Atlantic Tropical Cy- 
clones,” Washington, D.C., 1959, 214 pp.; for sale by Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price $1.00, 

Charts show (A) tracks of all known tropical cyclones 
of tropical storm intensity (sustained winds of 39 m.p.h. 
or over) for each year 1886 through 1958; (B) tracks 
of tropical cyclones beginning in each 10-day period dur- 
ing the six months of maximum frequency, June through 
November, for the years 1886 through 1958; and (C) 
tracks of tropical cyclones beginning in each decade of 
years, 1891-1950, during the months of June, July, and 
November, and during each 10-day period in August, 
September, and October. A short text accompanies the 
charts. 
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TO MEAN MONTHLY VALUES OF WEATHER ELEMENTS’ 
: DANIEL W. KRUEGER 
Supervising Fire Weather Forecaster, U.S. Weather Bureau, Macon, Ga. 
(Manuscript received August 31, 1959] 
Ze, 
re 
ABSTRACT 
nd The monthly number of forest fires in Georgia from 1951 to 1958 is compared with the monthly mean values of 
er. weather elements to determine the relationship of fire danger severity to one or more of these elements. Although 
he variations in human behavior unrelated to weather contribute to fire occurrence, a parameter composed of two of 
ice these weather elements, the relative humidity at 1330 est and the maximum temperature, is found to be highly 
: significant. This parameter is then used to estimate frequency of severe fire conditions from 1918 to 1951 when 
‘ complete fire records were not maintained. 
or 
e(| 
1. INTRODUCTION had a good correlation with actual fire hazard from a 

he ; ‘ statistical point of view, and was related physically to 
he Weathermen and foresters recognize the fact that cer- ae P poy 


the burning process. 
to tain Weather elements exert considerable influence on the Pp 


weurrence and consequent spread of forest fires. An ob- 
jective means of relating monthly or seasonal forest fire 
danger to specific weather conditions is of value to fire 


wntrol administrators. The fire danger meter now in ; 
a general use in Georgia does this very well. When a suffi- 
ace @ cently long period of data from this meter become avail- 
able to compare with fire records, evaluation of Georgia's 


ire prevention efforts will be possible by the means Keetch 
‘l| used in the Northeast. 

A sufficiently large portion of Georgia has been under 
State fire protection since 1951 so that fire records from 
State-protected lands are considered representative of 
ire conditions for the entire State. Continuity in fire 
langer station records, however, exists for only a short 
portion of this time. During this period, the danger 
eters were changed from type 5 to type 8, many stations 
vere changed from the woods to the open type, a change 
in Wind reduction tables was made, and there were the 
tormal changes in locations and exposures. 

If a parameter based on weather observations from reg- 
lar Weather Bureau Offices could be found, it would be 
weful at least until a long period of continuous fire 
langer station observations become available. In addi- 
ion such a parameter might provide a reliable means of 
predicting prolonged periods of severe fire danger based 
‘ previous experience since weather records are available 
fora much longer period of time than fire records. This 
inalysis was, therefore, made to find such a parameter: 
we that had continuity of record, was readily obtainable, 


*A pre]! ‘ainary report of this study was presented at the Second National z 7 
: —Geo > Commission Districts. Note the loca- 
Conferen: on Agricultural Meteorology, 170th National Meeting of the Ficure 1. rgia Forestry C« 


American \{ eteorological Society, October 22-24, 1958, in New Haven, Conn. tion of Macon in relation to the 5th and 6th districts. 
53°2363—60——3 
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FIRES PER 10 MILLION ACRES 
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1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Ficure 2.—Monthly fire occurrence per 10 million acres protected, 
for State of Georgia (lower) and 5th and 6th Districts (upper). 


2. PROCEDURE 


Data used in this study were monthly fire records of 
the Georgia Forestry Commission and monthly weather 
data from the annual issues of Local Climatological Data 
for Macon, Ga., the Weather Bureau Office closest to the 
center of the State and, therefore, assumed to be most 
representative of the State as a whole. 

Fire occurrence records appear to be reliable for the 7- 
year period April 1951 through March 1958, for that por- 
tion of Georgia under State fire protection. Prior to 1951, 
the area under protection was considered too small to give 
representative estimates of the fire occurrence for the State 
asa whole. Since April 1951, the area protected increased 
from 14 million to 22 million acres. In order to compare 
monthly fire occurrences, they were reduced to number of 
_ fires per 10 million acres protected. Similiar data were 

caleulated for the 5th and 6th Georgia Forestry Com- 
mission Districts—the districts closest to Macon (fig. 1). 
Since a comparison of the variation in fire occurrence for 
the 5th and 6th districts with that for the entire State 
from 1953 through 1957 (fig. 2) shows only minor varia- 
tions, the use of Macon weather data in State compari- 
sons may be justified. 

Total State fire occurrence on State-protected land 
shows a marked seasonal distribution (fig. 3) which may 
be related to such seasonal factors as greenness of vege- 
tation, hours of daylight, amount of shade (primarily in 
hardwood stands), and seasonal changes in human ac- 
tivity. This seasonal effect was removed by expressing 
the total fire occurrence per 10 million acres each month 
as a percent of the average occurrence for that particular 
month during the 7 years of record (fig. 4). For con- 


venience, this will be called fire frequency hereafter. 
The monthly numerical values of maximum tempera- 
ture, precipitation, 1330 esr relative humidity (the value 
closest to the minimum of those available), wind speed, 
percent of possible sunshine, and number of days with 0.01 
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Ficure 3.—Monthly average fire occurrence per 10 million aeres 
protected, for State of Georgia during period April 1951 through 
March 1958. 
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FIRE FREQUENCY IN PERCENT 
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Figure 4—Monthly fire frequency for State of Georgia, expressed 
as a percent of the average for that month for the 7-year period 
1951 to 1958. 


inch or more of precipitation, as found in Climatological 
Data for Macon, were compared with numerical values 
of fire frequency. Other data available either were not 
considered to be related to the physical burning process 
or were essentially a duplication of the above data. For 
example, cloudiness would be related to sunshine and con- 
sequently was not included. 

Seasonal effects were removed from the weather data 
by expressing the value of each weather element as the 
deviation from its average value for that month during 
the 7-year period of record. Hereafter, this will be re- 
ferred to as deviation of maximum temperature, devia- 
tion of 1330 gsr relative humidity, ete. 


3. RESULTS 


The deviation of 1330 esr relative humidity from the 
average was found to be most closely related to thie fire 
frequency. Since relative humidity is related to fuel 
moisture, this relationship to fire frequency is what would 
be expected from physical reasoning. Because the scatter 
diagram (fig. 5) indicated a non-linear relationship, the 
regression equations for fire frequency vs. the logarithm, 
the inverse, and the square of the deviation from average 
relative humidity were computed, These variable= were 
all significant at the 1 percent level. The inverse «id the 
square were about equally significant, and both were con- 
siderably better than the logarithmic and the linear forms. 
When the equations were plotted on the scatter di) gram 
the inverse curve appeared to give a better fit the. the 
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quire i» the area of high fire frequency. Thus the in- 
verse cure was selected (fig. 5). 

The residuals from this equation were then plotted 
yainst ‘he deviations of each of the other weather ele- 
yents. ‘lhe relationship between the residual and maxi- 
num temperature was found to be significant at the 1 
yereent level. A multiple regression analysis was then 
wmputed for fire frequency using monthly deviations of 
yaximum temperature and the inverse of the monthly 
jeviations of relative humidity as the independent 
variables. 

The residuals from this new equation were plotted 
yainst the remaining weather readings but no significant 
relationship could be found. Sunshine is closely related 
9 maximum temperature and somewhat related to hu- 
widity, so these elements apparently already took care of 
wy contribution sunshine could make, Average wind 
sso strongly influenced by high speeds in a few storms 
that the average value may be meaningless as a criterion 
of average weather conditions, Also, while wind is phys- 
wally related to the spread of fire, its relationship to igni- 
tio is much less pronounced. Precipitation has only a 
irief effect upon the moisture content of some of the 
lighter fuels; even after a heavy rain in the morning, 
fires often start quite easily in the afternoon. Precipita- 
tion would have a noticeable effect, therefore, only if it 
xeurred sufficiently near the time of daily minimum fuel 
moisture to keep the fuel moisture from reaching its usual 
low. These early afternoon rains are more than likely 
reflected in the 1330 esr relative humidity and the maxi- 
num temperature. Precipitation also varies so much over 
short distances that the Macon precipitation may not have 
jen representative of average conditions over the State 
‘both relative humidity and maximum temperature vary 
far less from place to place). 


The final regression equation was 

2393.02 , .. 

3174+ 
where /’ is fire frequency in percent of the monthly aver- 
age for the 7-year period, 77 is the deviation of 1330 Est 
lative humidity from the monthly average, and 7’ is 
the deviation of maximum temperature from the monthly 
werage. The multiple correlation coefficient was 0.85 
which indicates that approximately 69 percent of the 
rariation was accounted for by the two variables 7 and 
I. In view of the variation unaccounted for, the equa- 
tion may have more value in dividing fire danger into 
broad categories such as severe, average, and low, than 
in determining specific fire danger values for each month. 
Arbitrarily, severe conditions were defined as those in 
which monthly fire frequency was greater than 150 per- 
‘ent of the 7-year monthly average, and low fire danger 
Was defined as fire frequency less than 50 percent of the 
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DEVIATION OF 1330 EST RELATIVE HUMIDITY 


Figure 5.—Scatter diagram of monthly fire frequency vs. deviation 
from average monthly 1330 esr relative humidity. The curve 
shows the best-fitting inverse relation of fire frequency to devia- 
tion of relative humidity. 


monthly 7-year average. Tables 1, 2, and 3 show the 
results of applying the equation and these definitions to 
the dependent data. The estimates from this equation 
for the three categories of fire frequency are 82 percent 
correct with a skill score? of 0.62. It is evident that the 
results are better on severe cases than on low cases, which 
was noted in selecting the inverse rather than the square 
of the humidity in forming the equation. If only two 
classes are used, severe and not severe (average and low 
combined), the forecasts are 95 percent correct with a 
skill score of 0.81. Severe fire conditions occurred in 13 
months during the period; severe fire conditions would 
have been forecast for 10 of these 13 months. In one 
other month severe fire weather conditions would have 
been forecast, but they did not occur (table 4). 

The equation has been tested on independent data from 
the period April 1958 through July 1959. Figure 6 
shows both the scatter of these data and the results of 
dividing these data into the three classes. The skill 
score on the independent data was 0.46 for the three 
classes. In general, fire danger was low through most of 


2 Skill score is defined as (R—H)/(N—BH) where R is the number of 
correct forecasts, N is the total number, and Ff is the number expected to 
be correct from chance. See Brier aud Allen [2]. 
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TABLE 1,—Contingency table for fire frequency forecasts by months 
(dependent data) 


Observed fire frequency 


Forecast fire frequency 


Severe | Average Low Total 
Severe. __- 10 3 0 13 
1 52 2 55 
Low... 0 9 7 16 
Total. 64 9 84 


Tas_e 2.—Percent of time each forecast class occurred in each 
observed class (dependent data) 


c 


Forecast class 
Severe | Average Low 
Severe... 91 5 0 
Average. 4 81 | 22 
0 14 | 78 
Total._-_--. 100 100 | 100 


TABLE 3.—Percent of time each observed class occurred in each fore- 
cast class (dependent data) 


Forecast class 


Severe | Average | Low 


| 
| Total 
Severe... 77 23 0 100 
Average _. 2 95 | 3 100 
0 56 44 100 


Tas_e 4.—Months when severe fire weather was forecast, observed, 
and both forecast and observed (dependent data except 1958) 


Months 
Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
Classification 
1954___. B F — B B B B o 


F=forecast but not observed. 
O-observed but not forecast. 
B=forecast and observed. 


this period. It is felt that a higher skill score would be 
likely in a sample containing more severe months. The 
one month of severe fire weather conditions was correctly 
indicated by the equation. 


4. DISCUSSION 


«\ nomogram (fig. 7) was constructed from the equa- 
tion and used to determine the months of severe fire 
weather in Georgia since 1918 (table 5). The fall of 
1927 and almost all of 1954, known as bad fire periods, 
were indicated severe by the formula. Two or more con- 
secutive severe fire months are rare, but as many as five 
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Ficure 6.—Observed fire frequency vs. forecast fire frequency (in- 
dependent data). 
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DEVIATION OF 1330 EST RELATIVE HUMIDITY 


Figure 7.—Monthly fire frequency in percent of the average Vs. 
deviation of 1330 Est relative humidity from the monthly av 
Curves represent deviations of maximum temperatures 
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qTasLe 5. Months of severe fire weather in Georgia since 1918, as determined by monthly relative humidity and marimum temperature 
deviations 
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x=severe fire weather. 


consecutive severe months have occurred. Severe con- 5. CONCLUSIONS 
ditions have occurred in all seasons but are most frequent 
in late summer and early autumn, and again in late 
winter. Over half (22 out of 41) of the years had at 
least one severe month. The longest consecutive number 
of years free of severe conditions was 3. 

The physical relationship of these variables to fire 
ocurrence appears logical. Fuel moisture, of course, 
varies directly with relative humidity and determines to 
a considerable degree the ease with which a forest fire 
may start. Temperature, on the other hand, has an 
inverse effect on fuel moisture and at high temperatures 
the fuel is closer to its kindling point. 

These preliminary checks indicate that relative humid- 
ity and temperature deviations apparently account for a 
considerable portion of the variation in fire occurrence 
in Georgia for the period for which actual data are avail- 
able. The residual may be partially accounted for by the 


Conclusions from this study, of course, are tentative and 
based only on the period and area for which data were 
used. They should be checked with data from other areas 
of Georgia as well as from surrounding States. The ten- 
tative conclusions are: 

1. Fire frequency in Georgia is more closely related 
to humidity and temperature than to other weather ele- 
ments, such as wind, sunshine, amount of precipitation, 
and frequency of precipitation. 

2. The regression equation obtained in this study is 
usable to obtain past occurrences of severe fire conditions. 

3. The equation may be of value in removing the effect 
of weather from fire records to evaluate success in fire 
prevention, assuming, of course, that the variation not ac- 
counted for is largely due to non-weather causes. 

4. If in the future, long-term forecasts of average maxi- 


fact that M temperature and minimum humidity (similar to the 
Macon weather is not always representative 
2 t Weather Bureau’s present 30-day mean temperature and 


_ Fol be of value to forewarn of severe fire conditions. 

Davis's [3] summary, it is seen that 97 percent of Georgia 

fires are man-caused, and many are of incendiary origin. REFERENCES 

SMhough wenthar _ control how often, man's careless- 1. John J. Keetch, “Occurrence Rate as a Measure of Success in 

hess results in fire, it does not control how often man is Fire Prevention,” Fire Control Notes, vol. 18, No. 1, 1957, pp. 

careless. Education, fuel reduction, new fire laws, and 41-45. 

other fire prevention efforts are generally conceded to . Gienn W. Brier and R. A. Allen, “Verification of Weather Fore- 
* id dium of Meteorology, American Meteorological 

have ; casts,” Compen 

ave reduced the number of fires during recent years, Society, Boston, 1951, pp. 841-848. 

but it is difficult to estimate the exact amount of reduction 3. Kenneth P. Davis, Forest Fire Control Problems and Research 

Without an objective measure of weather influence. Needs in Georgia, Georgia Forestry Commission, 1956. 
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THE WEATHER AND CIRCULATION OF OCTOBER 1959 


A Predominantly Cold, Wet Month in the United States 


ROBERT H. GELHARD 
Extended Forecast Section, U.S. Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


1. SOME FEATURES OF THE GENERAL CIRCULATION 


The 700-mb. circulation in the western Northern Hemi- 
sphere during October 1959 was characterized by a com- 
plete cycle in the 5-day mean zonal index at middle lati- 
tudes. Figure 1 shows that the zonal index reached a 
minimum during the 5 days centered October 5, rose stead- 
ily to a peak value of 12.8 meters per second in the period 
centered on October 19, and then declined rapidly again 
to below normal values during the last week of the 
month. 

Despite this cycle, the long-wave pattern remained re- 
markably persistent during the month. The most per- 
sistent feature was the deep trough in the central Pacific 
(fig. 2) which fluctuated only slightly about its mean po- 
sition. The low center in this trough moved gradually 
northward during the month as the blocking which domi- 
nated the first, or low-index, half of the month retro- 
graded from the Bering Sea to the Kamchatka Peninsula. 
This evolution is shown in figure 3, the 15-day mean 700- 
mb. circulation foreach half of October. 


TT rt TT 


METERS PER SECOND 


| 8 15 22 29 
OCTOBER 


Ficure 1.—Time variation of temperate-latitude zonal index 
(average strength of zonal westerlies in meters per second 
between 35° N. and 55° N.) at 700 mb. from 0° westward to 180° 
longitude for October 1959. Solid line connects 5-day mean zonal 
index values (computed three per week and plotted at middle day 
of 5-day period), and dashed line gives corresponding normal. 


Figure 3 also shows that slow eastward progression of 
the ridge near the northwestern coast of North America 
and the trough downstream in the central United States 
occurred from the first to the second half of the month gs 
the zonal index increased. More striking was the change 
in anomalous flow along the west coast of North America, 
as shown by the dotted lines in figure 3. The meridional 
character of this flow during the first half of the month 
was representative of the northerly steering which carried 
very cold air over the Middle and Far West. By con- 
trast, in the latter half of the month the nertherly com- 
ponent of the anomalous flow shifted from the area of 
the Continental Divide to the Mississippi Valley, bring. 
ing cold air into the eastern half of the United States, 

As might be expected in view of the persistent long- 
wave pattern, the cycle in the zonal index was largely re- 
lated to changes in amplitude. However, the rapid in- 
crease in index around mid-month was not accompanied 
by rapid progression of the trough and its associated cold 
air in the central United States. A regional breakdown 
of the hemispheric zonal index to include only the con- 
tinental portion between 55° W. and 125° W. reveals little 
change between the half-monthly and full-monthly in- 
dices. For this area the mean zonal index for October 
1-15 was 9.1 m.p.s.; for October 16-30, 8.8 m.p.s.; and for 
October 1-30, 9.0 m.p.s. During the first half of the 
month, when the zonal index for the western Northern 
Hemisphere was lowest, the mean index over North 
America at middle latitudes was highest. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the major changes in the strength of the 
westerlies must have occurred in the oceanic areas. This 
is clearly seen in the northward shift of negative 700-mb. 
height anomalies in the mid-Pacific and mid-Atlantic, as 
shown by the 15-day mean 700-mb. charts (fig. 3). 

In Europe during October the general circulation w- 
derwent the first great change since May 1959 when a 
strong blocking High became established over the British 
Isles [1]. For six months 700-mb. heights averaged above 
normal in northwestern Europe as a center of positive 
anomaly oscillated between southern Scandinavia and 
Great Britain along the track shown in figure 4. 

As a corollary, it may be noted that during this period 
the Bermuda portion of the Atlantic subtropica! High was 
dominant, while the Azores portion, when evident, existed 
only at low latitudes. The result was a predominant 
southerly wind component in the eastern Atlan 'c, as typr 
fied by figures 1 and 2A, and warm dry weat ler in the 
British Isles and western Europe [2]. In sharp contrast, 
figure 2B shows the Azores portion of the A: |antie sub- 
tropical High well above normal near Spain wi' |i a strong 
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URE 2—Mean 700-mb. height contours and departures from normal (both in tens of feet) for October 1959. Deep mid-Pacific 
vortex and blocking to the north were important factors influencing North American weather. 


hand of confluence between it and the Icelandic Low. 
This configuration was associated with fast westerlies 
ey northern Europe as shown by figure 3B, more in the 
‘“iher suggested by the axis of maximum 700-mb. wind 
e on the normal for October (given by the dashed 
sited This change is more dramatically high- 
at ng the difference in 700-mb. height anomaly be- 
aa e first and second halves of October, as much as 
& feet i. the Norwegian Sea and +630 feet in the 
lortheastern tlantic (fig. 6). 

‘s should noted that blocking was still a dominant 
“ure of ‘|. cireulation at high latitudes during the 


second half of October, as shown by the +"10-ft. height 
anomaly (fig. 3B) near Novaya Zemlya. i: would appear 
at first glance that blocking had merely progressed from 
the Norwegian Sea. However, since the migration of 
blocking is usually a retrogressive process, it is more 
likely that part of the blocking in the Bering Sea men- 
tioned earlier (fig. 2A) retrograded toward northern 
Russia. It is also possible that this blocking surge was 
enhanced initially by warm air advection from the north- 
eastern Atlantic into the Arctic during the first half of 


the month. 
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Figure 3.—Fifteen-day mean 700-mb. height contours and de- 
partures from normal (both in tens of feet) for (A) October 
1-15, 1959, and (B) October 16-30, 1959. 


2. WEATHER IN THE UNITED STATES 
TEMPERATURE 

The temperature regime over the contiguous States 
of the United States during October 1959 was character- 
ized by a slow eastward migration in the anomaly pic- 
ture throughout the month, as highlighted by a series of 
weekly temperature anomaly maps (fig. 7). These show 
a more or less uniform advance as colder than normal 
air masses invaded farther eastern positions with a grad- 
ual increase in temperature anomaly in the West and a 
decrease in the East. Below normal temperatures pre- 
vailed throughout most of the month in the central half 


Fieure 4.—Position and intensity of 30-day mean center of posi 
tive 700-mb. height anomaly over western Europe from May 
to October 1959, including 15-day mean anomalies for October 
Number in square is the height anomaly in tens of feet for the 
month indicated below it. 


of the nation. In the Far West the increase in temper- 
ture to the degree shown in figure 7D was associated with 
persistent anticyclonic conditions aloft in that area. After 
the initial polar outbreak (fig. 7A), Pacific anticyelones 
were dominant as the 700-mb. ridge-trough system (fig 
3) moved slowly eastward, bringing warm air masses il- 
to the West and cold polar air progressively farther east. 

In the central and eastern parts of the country the ab- 
normally cold weather was related in part to the unusually 
cold air mass source region near Hudson Bay. Although 
mean 700-mb. heights were only slightly below normal i 
this area, the thickness of the layer between 1000 and 7) 
mb. averaged considerably below normal for the mont) 
(fig. 8). In addition, in the eastern half of the country, 
the maximum westerlies were well south of their normal 
position (fig. 5), allowing migratory cyclones to intro 
duce frequent outbreaks of polar air from central Canada 
Note how perturbations from the Pacific (fig. 9) wer 
steered around the periphery of the cold dome, generally 
following a path just north of the axis of maximum 700 
mb, wind speed (fig. 5). 

The pattern of 700-mb. height departure from normal 
for the month (fig. 2) appears well correlated with the 
monthly mean temperature anomaly pattern (/iz. 104), 
except in the East and Southeast where heig'its wel 
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Fievre 5.—Mean 700-mb. geostrophic wind speed (meters per 
second) for October 1959. Heavy solid lines indicate primary 
axis of 700-mb. jet stream, and thin, dashed lines the normal 
October position. “F” and “S” designate wind speed maxima 
and minima. Note the secondary jet around the polar vortex 
indicated by the heavy, dashed arrow. 


dightly below normal but temperatures above normal. 
However, this apparent discrepancy can be related to the 
southerly anomalous flow, advecting warm air masses from 
the Gulf of Mexico intermittently throughout the period. 

Locally, October proved to be a month of extreme 
weather throughout the contiguous United States. Early 
inthe month, while the Middle and Far West were estab- 
lishing low temperature records for early fall, daily ree- 
ords for maximum temperatures were being broken from 
the Ohio Valley to New England (fig. 7A). In the cen- 
tral portion of the country, where below normal tempera- 
tures persisted throughout the month, Milwaukee, Wis. 
had its second coldest October on record, and Topeka, 
Kans. reported the coldest October in 35 years. By the 
end of the month new daily minimum records were being 
established in the Northeast (fig. TE) while many new 
daily maximum records, in excess of 90 degrees, were 
reported in Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, and California. 


PRECIPITATION 

Precipitation was normal or above throughout the coun- 
try except in California and Nevada, where little or none 
fell (fig. 10B). Light precipitation fell in a belt from 
Washington and Oregon eastward to South Dakota, Sub- 
sidence associated with persistent anticyclonic conditions 
tnd maintenance of a storm track well to the north com- 
bined io produce the record dryness in California and 
Nevada and resulted in an extension of the forest fire 
season. Several fires were raging near Eureka, Calif. at 
the en of the month. 


OCT. 1-15 to OCT. 16-30, 1959 


Ficure 6.—Change in 700-mb. height anomalies (tens of feet) 
from October 1-15 to October 16-30, 1959. Areas of greatest 
change were in northern Pacific and western Europe, where 
relaxation of blocking occurred. 


Most of the excess precipitation occurred along the 
slowly moving boundary of sharply contrasting air masses, 
particularly in the southern Great Plains and the 
Southeastern States. The quasi-stationary character of 
much of the frontal activity involved is shown by figure 
11, the number of days with fronts during the month. A 
line connecting the maxima, from the northern Great 
Basin southeastward through Texas to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and then northeastward to southern New England, 
outlines the mean boundary of the cold air. In addition, 
two tropical storms contributed additional rainfall from 
Florida to North Carolina, causing extensive flooding in 
the Carolinas where general rains had already produced 
considerable amounts. 

When one considers that October is normally a fair, 
dry month for most of the United States, the precipitation 
records established become more spectacular. Record 
amounts of precipitation in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
ranged from 11.38 inches at Dallas, Tex, to 6.57 inches at 
Concordia, Kans. From New Orleans, La. to Norfolk, 
Va., precipitation records for October were broken. Rep- 
resentative amounts which set new records are 12.09 inches 
at Apalachicola, Fla. and Columbia, S.C., 9.60 inches at 
Greensboro, N.C., and 9.39 inches at Macon, Ga. 

In southern New England record daily precipitation, 
such as 4.45 inches at Hartford, Conn. on October 23-24, 
was responsible for flood conditions on the Connecticut 
River. As in New England, frontal rains set new precip- 
itation records for October at Marquette and Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and near records at Milwaukee, Wis. and 
Detroit, Mich. 
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3. TROPICAL STORM ACTIVITY 


ATLANTIC 


Three tropical storms developed during October in 
widely scattered areas, one east of the Leeward Islands, 
one in the central Gulf of Mexico, and one in the western 
Caribbean Sea. Their tracks are shown in figure 12A. 

The major storm, Hannah, first observed near 21° N., 
57° W. on September 29, moved rapidly northwestward 
to about 200 miles west of Bermuda by 0000 emr of Octo- 
ber 2. It then recurved, following a path around the 


Figure 7.—Departure from normal of average surface temper 
ture (° F.) for weekly periods ending (A) October 4, (B) 0 
tober 11, (C) October 18, (D) October 25, and (E) November 
1, 1959. (From Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin, Nation! 
Summary, vol. XLVI, Nos. 40-44, Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26, Nov. 2 
1959.) 


periphery of the mean subtropical High (fig. 3A) in the 
central Atlantic. Hannah’s most distinguishing feature 
was that it retained its tropical circulation for 9 days in 
a long trajectory across the central Atlantic to the Azores 
before becoming extratropical. 

Tropical storm Trene, first detected in the central Gull 
of Mexico on October 7, was of very short duration and 
might not have been of completely tropical origin. I! 
seems to have developed in an area of cyclonic shear 0 
a stationary front extending from Illinois to the centr! 
Gulf of Mexico. Simultaneous with the origin of Irene 
was the development of a deep Colorado Low whit 
brought a fresh outbreak of polar air into the lower Mis 
sissippi Valley. This reduced Irene to a weak extt® 
tropical wave on the polar front within 48 hours, but no 
before it had produced heavy rains, particularly in north 
western Florida and in Georgia. 

Tropical storm Judith was first detected as a tropical 
depression between Yucatan and Cuba on Cvtober 
According to Haggard [3] and others, there is a definite 
maximum of tropical storm development in ¢ wester! 
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Ficure 8.—Departure from normal of mean thickness (1000-700 
mb.) for October 1959, with subnormal values shaded. Isoline 
interval is 50 feet, and centers are labeled in tens of feet. 
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Ficvxe 9.—Frequency of cyclone passages (within 5° squares at 
45° N.) during October 1959. Well-defined cyclone tracks are 
indicated by solid arrows. 
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Fieve 11.—Number of days in October 1959 with fronts of any 
tyve within unit squares (with sides approximately 500 miles). 
A! frontal positions are taken from Daily Weather Map, 1:00 
P \., EST. Areas with fronts on 15 or more days are stippled. 
Qvasi-stationary fronts were frequent in the Great Basin and 
tl northeastern Gulf of Mexico. 
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Ficure 10.—(A) Monthly mean surface temperature departure 
from normal (° F.), and (B) total precipitation (inches), both 
for October 1959. (From Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin, 
National Summary, vol. XLVI, No. 44, Nov. 2, 1959.) 
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O TROPICAL DEPRESSION 
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Figure 12.—Tropical storm activity during October 1959 in (A) 
Atlantic and (B) western Pacific. All positions are for 0000 
GMT on the date indicated except for those marked. 


Caribbean in October. It therefore seems likely that 
Judith existed in some stage of development in the west- 
ern Caribbean before its official discovery in the Yucatan 
Channel. Judith might have developed into a destructive 
hurricane had not the westerlies penetrated so far south 
(fig. 2B). Judith briefly attained hurricane intensity, 
filled as it crossed southern Florida, and then deepened 
again inthe Atlantic (fig. 12A). It filled east of Bermuda 
on October 22 when it came under the influence of a large 
polar anticyclone. Wind damage was slight in southern 
Florida, but, as in the case of Irene, heavy rains caused 
some flood damage in the Lake Okeechobee area. 


PACIFIC 


In the western Pacific four tropical storms were gb. 
served, two of which attained typhoon intensity. Three 
of these storms threatened the southern coast of Japan, 
but the westerlies were close to their normal position (fig, 
5) and farther south than in September, when typhoon 
damage was very heavy [2]. As a result, the damaging 
effects of October’s storms were decreased as they weak- 
ened and became extratropical off the east coast of Japan 
(fig. 12B). 

The tracks of these storms shown in figure 12B were 
all closely related to the mean trough position (fig, 2) 
from Korea to the Philippines. Mean conditions over 
the western Pacific were favorable to tropical storm de- 
velopment; i.e., the subtropical ridge was stronger than 
normal (fig. 2) and the easterlies were more than 4 m.ps. 
above normal (not shown). Conditions for recurvature, 
as discussed by Hawkins [4], were favorable throughout 
the month (figs. 2,3) and helped define the mean storm 
track. It is interesting to note that only those tropical 
storms originating in the easterlies, Charlotte and Dinah, 
developed to typhoon intensity. 

A discussion of October’s tropical storm activity would 
not be complete without mention of the destructive storm 
that struck the west coast of Mexico near Manzanillo, 
causing widespread damage from heavy rains, high tides, 
and flash floods. Unfortunateiy, all analyses of this 
storm must be deduced from scattered ship reports. This 
storm appears to have originated as a tropical depression 
about 250 miles south of the Gulf of Tehuantepec on 
October 22. It then moved slowly northwestward and 
deepened until it reached hurricane intensity just south 
of Manzanillo on the 27th, before moving inland and 
filling on the 28th. Here, as in Japan in September [2] 
and in other cases of severe loss of life from tropical 
storms [5], destruction from floods and disease was far 
greater than that from hurricane winds. 
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